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Hundreds of thousands 
of women~on farms, in 
villages and towns will 
tell you a Hotpoint Elec- 
tric Range is fast and 
economical. It gives in- 
stant, clean heat at the 
turn ofa switch—exactly 
as much or as little as 
you want. You can bake 
or roast more easily, too, 
without guesswork or 
watching— for the oven 
heat stays right where 
you want it. Hotpoint 
Ranges have exclusive 
features and conve- 
niences to be found in 
no others. Ask your 
Electric Company for full 
information. 





THERE’S A HOTPOINT ELECTRIC RANGE FOR EVERY PURSE AND PURPOSE 








A Farm Travels on Its Stomach 


| & gs you ever stop to think that the most important 
part of the farm is the kitchen? . And the dinner 
bell a symbol of service? It takes a lot of skill and 
hard work to prepare three meals of nourishing, 
healthful food each day—to maintain the family’s 
energy and physical fitness for the long farm hours. 


Is it hard work? Just try mother’s duties once. 
You'll find that though “man works from sun to sun, 
woman’s work is never done.” There are the trips to 
the garden, the tedious peeling of potatoes, stringing 
beans, shelling peas; the mixing, cooking, baking, 
serving —plus doing the dishes, doing al/ the house- 
work, the washing, ironing, mending, etc. 

There's plenty to do without making fires, cleaning out 
ashes and scouring blackened pots and pans! There's no 
need to with electricity. Make mother’s tasks lighter with 
a Hotpoint Electric Range. Do away with the unnecessary 
tasks and inconveniences. 


EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO., Inc. 
5646 W. Taylor St. Chicago, Illinois 
A GENERAL ELECTRIC ORGANIZATION 
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— “Electric 
Self-Oiling 


Water Systems 


"THE day you install a MYERS 

Self-Oiling Electric Water Sys- 
tem you increase thé value of your 
property and add to the health and 
comfort of every member of your 
household. You command, at the 
turn of a tap, fresh, clear water for 
kitchen, Jaundry and bathroom—for 
stock watering, sprinkling and fire 
protection. 

Expert engineering 

design, highest quality 

materials and careful 

workmanship assure 

MYERS customers the 

utmost in value. There is a MYERS system 

exactly suited to your needs—for deep or shal- 

low wells—and it can be connected, inexpen- 

sively, to your power line. 


More than fifty years of experience is back of 
every MYERS Water System. We have an 
established reputation as world’s headquarters 
for pumps for every purpose. 


The MYERS line also includes hand 

and wind-operated water systems, hand 

and power pumps, pumping jacks, 

spray pumps, hay and grain unloading tools, barn 
and garage door hangers. 





See your dealer—or write direct for catalog. 


The F. E. Myers & Bro. Co. 
361 Orange St., Ashland, Ohio 
Mokers for over 50 years of MYERS 


Pumps for Every Purpose. Hay 
Tools and Door Hangers. 
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“That range will give 
you time for lots of 
things you want to do.” 



























The range that 


cooks for yours anew way 


With a Westinghouse range in your kitchen, 
cooking becomes one of the easiest and pleas- 
antest things you do. You put a complete meal 
in the “Flavor Zone” oven, set a clock and ther- 
mometer, and there’s nothing more to do until 
dinner-time. What’s more, you are freed forever 
from carrying wood, starting fires, scouring the 
bottoms of pots and pans— all the hard tasks 
that make cooking a burden in the farm home. 

The fuel section of this range burns coal or 
wood and provides an inexpensive way of heat- 
ing water or heating the kitchen in winter. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. COMPANY 
Offices in all principal cities — Representatives everywhere 


pf | at 


Motors for every job on the farm—electric irons —vacuum 

cleaners — beatin FO peet~_ ten 7 carry the Westing- 

bouse PME nm | you oar "bE are BY aes lor years and 
years of 


Westinghouse 
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Time—Her Most 
Precious Asset 


T never will be very hard for any woman living on a 

farm to occupy her time. The duties of home-making 
are enough to keep any farm mother busy; and to-day, 
we realize that the back-breaking labor that used to 
make farmers’ wives old before their time never was 
“woman’s work.” 


No labor-saving device has proved its value on the farm 
more thoroughly than the electric washing machine. .At 
the touch of a button, little G-E motors on washers, 
pumps, and other devices will do many tasks while 
mother does something else. Hours of time—her most 
precious asset—are saved at the cost of a few cents 
for electricity. 


Ask Your Power Company 
If your farm is on or near an electric power line, 
ask the power company for a copy of the new 
G-E Farm Book which explains more than 100 
uses for electricity on the farm. 


GENERAL ELECTRI 
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Farm While farmers everywhere have always en- 

: : joyed one advantage not granted to many other 
Lighting types of workers—they do the major part of 
their work outdoors in the best of light—they have had to 
put up with one of the poorest sources of illumination—the 
kerosene lantern—for doing the chores. 

Electric service, however, is placing them on a par with 
workers in other industries by providing satisfactory illumina- 
tion for after-dark work as well as inside work during 
daytime. 

3ut even with electric lights there is still a possibility of 
improper illumination. Lights may be employed which pro- 
duce a fatiguing glare on the eyes, may be improperly placed, 
and the highest efficiency may not be secured from them. 
Beginning with the next issue of Electricity on the Farm a 
very able series of articles on the subject of farm lighting will 
be featured. They will be the work of Mr. W. C. Brown and 
Mr. M. F. Meaker, of the Engineering Department, National 
Lamp Works, and should prove not only interesting but very 
helpful to our readers. These articles deserve careful study. 


Cooling The impression seems to exist generally that 
Milk cooling milk by electrical refrigeration is an ex- 

pensive process, both as regards the initial cost of 
the apparatus and the cost of operation after apparatus is 
installed. 

Insofar as the first cost is concerned, electrical refrigerating 
equipment actually represents a smaller investment than that 
of an ice house and its equipment. As to the cost of operating, 
this is a variable factor. While some dairymen have found 
that electrical refrigeration is a little more expensive than 
home-made ice, there is evidence that in many cases the reverse 
holds true. In Pennsylvania, for instance, dairy officials active 
in the rural electrification movement state that the operating 
expenses of electric refrigeration amount to no more than the 
expense of cutting ice and filling the ice house each year. 


With their economy and convenience established, there is no 
doubt but what electrical refrigerators for milk cooling will find 
increasing favor in dairy farms throughout the country. 
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The refrigerator can even be ‘built 
in’ if that is convenient. This one 
stands in the back hall, just off the 
kitchen. 


HE housewife who runs up 

and down the cellar stairs 
half a dozen times a day balanc- 
ing a pitcher of milk and a cake 
of butter in one hand, and holding 
a covered dish in the other is not 
so sure that this is “nothing to 
do.” 


And throughout the northern 
sections of our country carrying 
the milk down cellar becomes a 
regular part of the household 
schedule about the beginning of 
fly time and lasts till the first 
crisp days of fall. 


We read a good deal about ade- 
quate dairy refrigeration these 
days, because the buying public 
demands milk protected from every 
possible danger, milk that is clean 
to begin with and is guarded 
against the attacks of bacteria by 
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Cheating 
the 
Cellar 


By E. R. MeacHam 


“T’ve a beautiful hod 
Which I fill up with brick, 
Swing up on my shoulder 
And hold by the stick. 
It’s as aisy as rhyming. 
I’ve nothing to do 
But descending and climbing 
The whole day through.” 


temperatures that discourage their 
growth. 

The United States Department 
of Agriculture says that any per- 
ishable food must be kept at a 
temperature below 50° to keep bac- 
teria from making it unfit for 
human use. Our damp, shadowy 
cellars were comparatively cool, 
and they did keep the butter firm 
and the milk sweet a little longer, 
but it is evident that their summer 
temperatures are not low enough 
to furnish real protection. 


Saving Food 


There has always been a race 
between us and these microscopic 
organisms for what we eat. Our 
forefathers frequently lost in this 
race, and the food they could not 
eat within the day, they were 
forced to throw away. But as we 
have become more particular— 
more insistent on saving food,—we 
have developed the process of ar- 
tificial refrigeration. First it was 
with ice, but now it is a mechani- 
cal process that preserves the 
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taste and appearance while it 
keeps foods at a safe temperature. 
Artificial refrigeration . also 
saves woman power. It is obvi- 
ously more convenient to store 
food in a refrigerator than in the 
cellar, for it cuts off several miles 
of the housewife’s summer jour- 
neying in meal preparations. . It 
changes cooling habits, too. 


“T no sooner got my refrigerator 
in than I found I could cook once 
and eat three times,” a friend of 
mine, Mrs. Clarkson, told me. “I 
can boil potatoes enough at one 
time to have them mashed today, 
creamed tomorrow, and hashed 
brown on Wednesday. 


Two Meals at Once 


“IT often get most everything 
ready for dinner and supper in the 
cool of the morning, too,” she went 
on. “I can put it all into the re- 
frigerator and have it ready to 
cook or serve hours later. Even 


cookie dough and pie crust can be 
kept in the refrigerator for several 
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Making Frozen Desserts for July Meals 
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days and baked fresh as occasion 
demands.” 

Another woman in our neighbor- 
hood takes a particular pride in 
the luxuries mechanical refrigera- 
tion affords,things like the ice 
cubes, and frozen salads and des- 
serts. 


Cracked Ice for Drinking Water 


“Maybe we don’t need cracked 
ice in our drinking water,” she ad- 
mits. “But I’m telling you its 
mighty comforting to a hot and 
tired man. Then the ices and 
salads I make have revolutionized 
our summer meals. The men en- 
joy them so much more than pud- 
dings and pies in hot weather.” 


The electric refrigeration unit 
is a set of coils which takes the 
place of a cake of ice, plus a com- 
pressor, driven automatically by an 
electric motor which stands in the 
bottom of the refrigerator or per- 
haps in the basement of the house. 


The operation of this unit-main- 
tains a crisp, dry cold at all times, 
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The food chambers are generally 
kept at a temperature around 45°. 

When the housewife looks at a 
refrigerator, she examines the lin- 
ing to make sure that it is seamless 
and therefore easy to clean. She 
counts the freezing trays, and notes 
the number of shelves and the 
space provided for food storage. 

But the engineer considers the 
box from an entirely different 
angle. A great many engineers 
have been studying a great many 
refrigerators installed on farms all 
over the country, trying to find 
out, if they can, what factors in- 
fluence their efficiency and the 
amount of current they consume. 

They have decided that the in- 
sulation of the box is the most im- 
portant single factor. An ade- 
quate insulation, they claim, is 
about 2” thick, non-absorbent and 
free from odors. Cork board is a 
very good insulation. 


Early Designs 


Early boxes were made with sev- 
eral doors on the theory that less 
heat would enter if less of the box 
were exposed each time a door 
was opened. But tests show that 
single doors are better because of 
the unavoidable losses through the 
door frames, and the consequent 
increase in current consumption to 
mairitain a low temperature. 

Apparently the size of the box 
makes very little difference. Well 
insulated larger boxes take very 
little more current than the 
smaller sizes. Neither is the loca- 
tion of the box near any source of 
heat of much importance through 
most of the year. There is very 
little difference in the average tem- 
perature of different locations in 
the summer time. In the winter a 
box in your warm kitchen may use 
more current than it would in a 
cooler hall or entry way, but it 
may also be more convenient. 

Putting hot foods into the box 
to cool may be entirely worth 
while in an emergency, but it is 





well to recognize that you are ask- 
ing an extra favor of your refrig- 
erator, and are making it consume 
extra current in cooling them. 
The amount of frozen desserts you 
make also varies the energy the 
motor demands. 

That energy has been accurately 
determined to the very last kilo- 
watt hour for some forty-seven 
different boxes on forty-seven dif- 
ferent farms. It averages 46 kw. 
hrs. a month, 


Economical Refrigeration 


But in South Dakota there is a 
group of farmers whose average 
current consumption for their re- 
frigerators was only 33 kilowatt 
hours a month for the year 1926. 
The summer peak, _ extending 
through July, August and Septem- 
ber was 80 kw. hrs. a month. 

Cheaper than ice, at that! 

And what are the housewife’s 
responsibilitizs for this new piece 
of equipment? 

They are very simple. She 
plugs it into any convenience out- 
let just as she does her electric 
iron. She starts the motor by a 
turn of the switch and after that 
it stops or starts day and night as 
the temperature within the box de- 
mands. She keeps it clean with 
tepid water, sometimes using a lit- 
tle ammonia or sal soda, but no 
soap. Every few weeks she adds 
a little oil to the motor bearings, 
and occasionally she turns off the 
motor to allow the frost and ice 
to melt off from the cooling unit. 











“Artificial Refrigera- 
tion saves woman- 
power. It is more con- 
venient to store food in 
a refrigerator than in 
a cellar, for it cuts off 
several miles of the 
housewife’s summer 
journeying in mea! 
preparations.” 
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Part of the Overhead Irrigation System on the L. W. Purdum Farm 


Southern Farmer a Large 
User of Electric Service 


Makes It Do All the Heavy Work Around 
His Truck Farm 


By Cuas. E. Seitz 


R. L. W. PURDUM, a 

truck farmer of Danville, 

Virginia, is demonstrat- 
ing that in truck farming a 
large amount of electricity can 
be used to increase the profits 
from farming. This farmer 
uses an average of about 20,000 
K.W.H. per year for irriga- 
tion, insect pest control, refrig- 
eration and household conven- 
iences, 

Mr. Purdum with his five sons 
operate a farm of 104 acres, 32 
acres of which are under irriga- 
tion and planted to truck crops. 
The principle crops in the order 
in which they mature for market 
are: Spinach (early) 2 acres, 
turnip salad (early) 8 acres, 
lettuce 5 acres, strawberries 2 
acres, beets 1 acre, cabbage I 
acre, early tomatoes 3 acres, 
cantaloupes 4 acres, late toma- 
toes 3 acres, fall spinach 4 acres, 


purple turnip 4 acres, turnip 
salad (fall) 8 acres, celery 4 
acres, and peppers 1 acre. Other 
crops are grown in_ small 
amounts but they are not de- 
pended upon as revenue pro- 
ducers. Vetch is used as a cover 
and green manure crop. 


Overhead Irrigation 


Mr. Purdum senior started 
his operations on this farm some 
35 years ago. He began with 
general farming and gradually 
worked into specialized truck 
farming. After several years 
trying to raise truck without 
irrigation, he became convinced 
that he could never make much 
of a success depending on the 
rain alone for watering the 
truck crops. In 1915 he in- 
stalled the first unit of an over- 
head irrigation system and seven 
years later completed this system 
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for the 32 acres. The entire in- 
stallation cost about $9,000.00. 
After the completion of the 
irrigation system the 32 acres 
were tile drained. 


Irrigation System Layout 


His irrigation system consists 
of a pumping plant and a pipe 
line distribution system. The 
pumping plant is located on the 
banks of a small stream at the 
lower edge of the farm. The 
pumping unit consists of a 3 
cylinder, 7” by 8” Goulds pump 
direct connected to a 20 h.p., 3 
phase Wagner motor. The suc- 
tion lift is 13.5 feet, while the 
highest point on the farm to 
which water is pumped, is about 
100 feet above the water level in 
the stream at the pumping plant. 








Refrigeration Plant on the Pur- 
dum Farm. 

The distribution system consists 
of 1450 feet of 4 inch and 1800 
feet of 2 inch pipe mains laid 
underground, and 18,300 feet 34 
to 1% inch overhead pipe lines. 
One inch of water can be 
sprayed on 8 acres in from Io 
to 12 hours. In extreme dry 
seasons two irrigations per 
week are made. 

Tomatoes have been one of 
the best revenue producing crops 
and the Purdums usually top 
the market with their high qual- 
ity tomatoes. Before 1922 the 
tomato worm was responsible 
for a loss of over 50% of this 
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crop each year. Practically all 
the recommended control meas- 
ures were tried with little suc- 
cess. As a last resort Mr. Pur- 
dum senior conceived the idea 
of attempting to trap the tomato 
worm moth by means of a light 
trap. He constructed a simple 
trap consisting of a 40 watt 
mazda lamp, protected from 








Two Modern Dwellings on the Pur- 
dum Farm. Refrigerating Plant in 
Right Foreground. 


rain and irrigation water by a 
metal reflector. A three quart 
pan containing kerosene was 
suspended from the reflector 
about 6 inches below the lamp. 
When turned on at night the 
lights attract the tomato moth 
and some other insects, and 
when they fly against the light 
bulb they drop into the pan of 
kerosene beneath. 

The light traps were installed 
at the rate of about 3 per acre. 
The total cost for 32 acres be- 
ing about $1000.00. The lights 
are used 10 hours a night for 
an average of about 12 weeks 
during the spring and summer. 
The current cost is approxi- 
mately 4 cents per light per 
night of operation. The lights 
are usually started about the 
15th of April and run for 6 
weeks. They are started again 
about the 28th of July and run 
6 weeks, more or less, depend- 
ing on the season. Mr. Purdum 
has found that the practice of 
using the lights during the early 
and late season apparently give 
as good results as continuous 
use throughout the whole season. 
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This is evidently due to the 
tomato fruit worm adult of the 
species (Heliothes absoleta) 
making greater flights in the 
early spring and mid-summer 
than at any other season. Govern- 
ment entomologists report that 





Electric Light Insect Trap as 
Used on Purdum Farm. 


they have had the same experi- 
ence with this species of fruit 
worm. 


A Cold Storage Plant 


The Purdums also operate a 
large cold storage plant on their 
farm. This plant has a capacity 
of from 6 to 8 car loads of 
“trucks.” A 15 H. P. motor oper- 
ates the refrigerating unit. The 
plant has an energy consumption 
of about 1000 I.w. hrs. per 
month, and cost complete ap- 
proximately $15,000.00. The 
refrigeration plant makes it 
possible when necessary to hold 
the produce over for more 
favorable marketing conditions. 
Strawberries can be held for 2 
weeks, cabbage about 6 months 
and tomatoes almost indefinitely. 
This plant serves as a buffer for 
abnormally low prices and it is 
considered a very essential part 
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of the equipment for the 32 
acres in truck. 

The Purdums say that the elec- 
trical bill is the easiest bill they 
have to pay, as they realize that 
it would be impossible to make 
the’ success they are making 
without this source of conveni- 
ent power. 





Wood Sawing and 
Sow Farrowing 


To the Editor: 

Herewith are a couple of snap- 
shots showing our electrical saw 
rig. It is one of the handiest 
machines we have on the farm. We 
sawed 100 loads of wood this 
winter with the same machine. It 
requires only a 3 H.P. motor and 
has the power of a 5 H. P. gas 
engine. 

Another experience I have had 
with electricity on this farm, as 
suggested in your issue of January, 








Gus Loegering’s Saw Rig. 


Left, the Rig placed ready to Begin 
Work. Right, the Woodpile after 
the above Saw Went Through It. 
Motor on Saw Rig is shown in Center 
of Picture. 


1928, is concerning sow farrowing. 
When a cold snap comes along, 
and the sows are just farrowing, 
I place a bathroom heater in the 
shed and direct the heat rays on 
the sow. I find it works wonders 
in keeping the little pigs warm.— 
Gus Loecertnc, Long Prairie, 
Minn. 
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Yes, It’s a Big Help 


to the Housewife 


By A. M. Batson 


HERE are no off-days for 
the farm housewife. 

Rain or snow, hot or 
cold, in crop season or out, week- 
days, Sundays and holidays, the 
farm housewife must carry on, 
for the home must function at 
all times and there are always 
hungry mouths to be fed, aside 
from the multitude of other 
tasks which must be performed 
in this business of home-mak- 
ing. 

In the past the bringing of 
city conveniences to the farm 
homes has been a grave problem. 
Today, through rural service, 
these advantages become avail- 
able to agricultural communities. 
The farm home can be, and often 
is, as convenient as the city home 
with its abundance of light, and 
consequent good cheer, water 
under pressure, baths, washing 
machines, electric irons, vacuum 
cleaners, and the electric range, 
which is the most satisfactory 
and highly developed method of 
home cvuoking. 

Today the electric range is be- 
ing used successfully and econ- 
omically not only in the warmer 
climates and where the wood sit- 


uation has become acute, but 
farmers in Northern Minnesota 
where most farms have generous 
wood lots, are adopting them and 
heartily endorsing their depend- 
ability, convenience, cleanliness, 
ease of operation, economy and 
consequent release of the house- 
wife’s time from constant attend- 
ance on the preparation of foods. 
Farmers cannot afford to spend 
their time in preparation of 
wood for their own consumption 
and successfully compete with 
electricity for cooking at the low 
energy rates now generally of- 
fered. 


A Combination Range 


The accompanying illustration 
shows the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Swan A. Nelson, located about 
4% miles from the little inland 
town of Almelund, Minnesota, 
with the electric range recently 
installed by them. This type of 
range seems particularly well 
adapted for farm use. It is in 
reality two stoves in one. Qn 
the left you will notice a stand- 
ard wood fire box with a two lid 
cooking top, and ample capacity 
for ashes. On the right is a 

















“Farmers cannot afford to spend their 
time in preparation of wood for their’ 
own use and successfully compete with 
electricity for cooking at the low energy 
rates now generally offered.” 
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Mrs. Nelson finds cooking the 


electrical way produces tastier 


foods, 





complete electric range with 
three surface cooking units and 
an oven of ample capacity for 
farm requirements. The coal or 
wood fire box provides a con- 
venient means for disposition of 
trash accumulating around the 
house and in Spring and Fall a 
quick means of taking the raw 
chill out of the house on cool 
mornings and evenings. 

In this particular home there 
is no furnace to combat the 
severe wintry weather of that lo- 


besides 


guesswork. 





all 


eliminating 








cality, but the Nelsons have 
found that a wood fire in this 
range has kept their kitchen 
comfortable with outside tem- 
peratures registering below zero. 
During this season when it is es- 
sential that the kitchen be heated 
by this method Mrs. Nelson has 
done a great deal of her surface 
cooking over the fire, thus utiliz- 
ing fuel required for heating for 
two purposes and effecting a cor- 
responding saving in electric 
current. 
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All baking is accomplished by 
the use of electricity as that has 
been found the most satisfactory 
cooking fuel, and with the use of 
the automatic temperature con- 
trol all guess-work has been 
eliminated from baking, a thing 
not possible when using wood or 
coal. A simple setting of the 
heat regulator, a snap of the 
switch, and the housewife may 
go about her duties in another 
part of the house or outside with 
full confidence that her oven will 
heat to the desired temperature 
and no further, and furthermore 
that it will deviate but a few de- 
grees during the entire baking 
period and that foods in the oven 
will have the same care as 
though she remained in constant 
vigil over them. 


Dinner Cooks Itself 


With the full automatic range 
and proper planning the house- 
wife may prepare her meal in the 
coolness of morning, place the 
entire dinner in her electric 
oven, set a couple of dials on her 
range and leave the house with- 
out further thought, knowing 
that on her return her dinner 
will be thoroughly cooked on 
time and ready to serve piping 
hot, with the same care and 
economy as though she had been 
present to personally superintend 
the operation. This gives the 
housewife freedom heretofore 
unknown. Aside from this free- 
dom women declare that foods 
are better, roasts juicier and 
more tender since they roast in 
their own steam and do not re- 
quire constant basting and 
further that shrinkage in meats 
is almost eliminated. Vegetables 
likewise are tastier and more 
nutritious as they are cooked 
with a minimum amount of 
water and retain the mineral 
salts usually drained off. 

Probably more dirt and dust 
are brought into the house 
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through the use of the old wood 
or coal stove than any other de- 
vice in the farm home. With 
the installation of an electric 
range, these two items are re- 
duced to a minimum, for there 
is no fuel carried through the 
house, no smoke or soot from the 
elements and no ash or residue 
remaining after the electrical 
energy is consumed. Cooking 
utensils are free from soot on 
their bottom surfaces, the cur- 
tains and decorations of the 
kitchen remain clean for a much 
longer time, while the range it- 
self is as easily cleaned as a 
porcelain dish. 


Gives Comfort in Summer 


In the summer time, when 
most any house is several de- 
grees too hot for comfort it is no 
longer necessary to introduce ad- 
ditional heat for the modern 
electric range is so constructed 
that practically no heat is 
transmitted to the room to the 
discomfort of its occupants. 

A careful comparison of var- 
ious cooking devices with results 
obtained by each, is responsible 
for the increasing use of the 
electric range in agricultural 
communities. 











“Foods cooked in 
an electric range 
are better, roasts 
juicier and more 
tender since they’ 
roast in their own 
steam and do not re- 
quire constant bast- 
ing; shrinkage in 
meats is almost 
eliminated.” 
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A Water 
Heater 
In The 


Home 
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By Ernet Morrison-MarspEN 


UCH has been said of 
M the value of an electric 

water heater in the dairy 
but little emphasis has been 
placed upon the possibilities of a 
water heater in the farmer’s 
home. It is not necessary for 
me to quote figures and statistics, 
there are numerous other writers 
to do that, but I can, as a 
farmer’s wife, tell what a great 
help, a joy, and a comfort an 
electric water heater has been to 
me. 

We did not really feel that we 
needed one, although we knew 
we would enjoy one, when we 
purchased ours—but the manu- 
facturer (for ’twas he that sold 
it) was so much more adept at 
words than we, that he outtalked 
us, and much to our own surprise 
we left his factory with a water 
heater in the car. My husband 
installed it himself, for it was a 
simple matter. 


Holds Heat Well 


Ours is a large round tank 
holding ten gallons of water with 
heating elements surrounding the 
tank, the whole being heavily in- 
sulated. 
is so thick that the heater holds 
the temperature of water to 
within about ten degrees of the 





In fact the insulation: 
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Here’s the Ten Gallon Water 
Heater in the Morrison-Marsden 
lome. 


original temperature, through a 
period of ten or twelve hours 
after the “juice” is turned off. 
Our heater is equipped with not 
only an automatic control but 
a switch as well and we turn this 
off at night, thus saving current. 
The automatic control is of 
great benefit to those having 
running water, for as hot water 
is drawn out, fresh cold water 
flows in, and the water is kept at 
a very even temperature in this 
manner, by throwing the current 
on as soon as the temperature has 
fallen a few degrees. Some of 
the new heaters have a clock on 
them and this can be set to run 
for any length of time, from one 
minute to an hour and the cur- 
rent will run for just that time. 
At the end of the designated 
period the clock will turn it off. 
By a careful study of this quite 
a saving can be made on juice. 
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I was surprised to find that it 
actually was cheaper to use this 
electric heater for heating my 
water than it was to heat it on 
my electric range. And it surely 
works very nicely in conjunction 
with an electric range—for those 
persons who do not have coils in 
a wood stove or furnace cer- 
tainly feel the need of some sys- 
tem of hot water. 

We have ours installed beside 
our kitchen sink as shown in the 
accompanying illustration, and 
even though we do not have run- 
ning water in our home we find 
it easy to fill with a large funnel. 
There is a faucet from the heater 
into the sink and everyone in 
the family makes good use of the 
hot water faucet. 


Particularly Useful in Summer 


For those people who during 
the winter months get their hot 
water supply from coils in fur- 
naces or range, this would be an 
ideal arrangement for summer 
months—for it is in summer that 
we miss it when we have been 
used to it through the rest of the 
year. In summer we _ have 
guests from the city, guests who 
are used to all of the accommo- 
dations and comforts of city life 
and who feel greatly the lack of 
hot water on country visits. In 
sumtiner months the men too, ap- 
preciate the hot water for their 
daily baths after the hours of 
sweaty toil in the field. For 
those homes where there are 
babies, or where there is illness, 
certainly there can be no limit 
to the usefulness of such a heater 
in either summer or winter. 


Serves Well in Winter, Too 


For our part, we live in the 
tobacco growing area and espec- 
ially in the winter months have 
the men folk appreciated our 
heater. In the process of strip- 
ping tobacco there is a gummy 











substance that adhers to the 
hands and nothing but hot water 
and soap will touch this. Previ- 
ously when our men came in at 
noon and night to wash for meals 
one burner on my stove always 
had to be reserved for their hot 
water—and sometimes this was 
quite inconvenient in the process 
of preparing a meal for several 
men. Occasionally I would for- 
get their water with disastrous 
results; but since we have had 
the heater I have no more worry 
or bother in this direction. 


Mighty Handy 


It is so handy to draw your 
dish water off at the sink, to 
scald your dishes there for drain- 
ing, to rinse out a few clothes, 
to use for scrubbing and mop- 
ping floors. At house cleaning 
time its value cannot possibly be 
estimated. Recently I have found 
that I can heat enough water in 
it at one time to do my laundry 
with. This does away entirely 
with the need of a laundry stove; 
it does away with a good share 
of the mess made in washing in 
one’s kitchen (as Ihave to) 
when one can obtain hot water 
from such a source. Another 
discovery of ours is that the 
water drawn from the faucet is 
just exactly the right tempera- 
ture for scalding chickens pre- 
paratory to removing the feath- 
ers. They can be easily and 
quickly dressed after a bath in 
this water. When one is dress- 
ing any quantity it is of great 
assistance, 


Cleaning Milk Pails 


The farmer’s wife finds it a 
great convenience in washing 
milk pails, milking machinery, 
separator, and milk cans. I 
know of one woman who form- 
erly used to heat a boiler of 
water each day for washing the 


(Continued on page 23) 
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“Were we asked to name the electri- 
cal service we appreciate most the 
family’s vote would go for the lights, 
yet the children’s mother says, washing 
machine, and their daddy, the electric 
dairy equipment sterilizer.” 

















Investments and Profits 


By L. N. Irwin, Davis, CALIF. 


HEN we first. came 
to live at Inyoloco, the 
Irwin Place, a_ forty 


acre farm four miles west of the 
University of California Agri- 
cultural Farm at Davis, Calif., 
there was no “juice” available 
in our section. The farm was 
planted largely to alfalfa and we 
soon started in with cows. A 
gasoline engine was installed to 
run the pump and separator and 
later to operate the milking ma- 
chine. 
Wiring When Building 

When our house was built in 
1915, we had the contractor in- 
clude in the building specifica- 
tions plans for complete electri- 
cal wiring at an added cost of 
fifty dollars. This has proved to 
be a wise investment since the 
house was so constructed as to 
make wiring much easier at some 
later date. Yet it wasn’t until 
1922 that the power company 
built a distribution line into our 
neighborhood. We were not 
much excited about it at that 
time as we had not yet enjoyed 
its many services. To be sure 
we fancied electric lights would 
be wonderful. We knew they 
were cleaner, safer and so much 
better than just the kerosene 


lamps and lanterns which we 
were then using. Of course a 
motor instead of the old gas en- 
gine to run the milking machine 
and an electric water pressure 
system to furnish water at all 
times without fail and without 
thought were to be desired. So 
we signed up for these items. 
Fixtures and wiring for the 
house at,that time cost me $75.00 
while wiring for the milk barn 
and milk house cost $29.00, and 
a one-horse motor, $85.00. The 
water pressure system cost 
$265.00 installed. 

Our light bills at that time ran 
from $1.40 to $2.25 per month 
and our power bills (we have 
two meters) $3.65 to $4.50. 
The electric lights cost more 
than coal oil lights, to be sure, 
but they are much more efficient 
and safe. The power bill at 
that time was less than the gaso- 
line bill and much more satisfac- 
tory. 

Saves Cost of Help 


But it wasn’t until we added 
other electrical equipment that 
we truly appreciated the value 
and service of electricity. In the 
early days of our farm life here 
in the west (we are from Il- 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Electrical Housekeeping 











Summer Salads 


WENT to a luncheon with a 

group of home economics 
women the: other day. At it our 
hostess served a very charming 
salad that evoked a good deal of 
praise. 

Rather small leaves of lettuce 
curled around a bright red apple. 
It had been peeled and boiled with 
a touch of fruit coloring. The 
stuffing was made of chopped cab- 
bage and celery, 


regulate the work of the body, or 
to repair bones, teeth and muscles. 
They are an important source of 
vitamines and they furnish bulk 
to the meal. 

What is the trick in salads? 

They must appeal to the eye as 
well as the palate. Beauty is 
largely a matter of color contrasts 
and harmony. Think what a bond- 
less range we have in our own 
gardens for sal- 
ads that catch 





and the whole 
was topped with 
a stiff yellow 
mayonnaise 
sprinkled with 
salted peanuts. 


Salads that Grow 


in 
are pretty sure 
Your Garden 





the eve. 
Backgrounds 


to be green. 
There are the 


My _ neighbor Cabbage, celery, green deep tones of 
on the left, a peppers. cooked spinach, 
stranger to the Cabbage, pickles beets on and the lighter 
group, said with lettuce. : shades of lettuce 
a sigh: Peppers filled with cot- and cabbage. I 

“Me ¢ . tage cheese and sliced have seen a 

My family tomatoes. lovely _ salad 


doesn’t care for 
salad.” 





Boiled string beans. _ 
Diced carrots and raisins 


served on a 
large, flat grape 





If she had said on lettuce. vine leaf. Of 
she did not be- Radishes, onions, cucum- course, there is a 
lieve in consti- * bers on lettuce. case where no 
tutional govern- one eats the 





ment, or con- 

fessed she had a lurking idea that 
the earth is flat, she would not 
have aroused the table more. 


Value of Salads 


Those nutrition experts rose as 
one man and fell upon her tooth 
and nail, polite as Chesterfield, but 
simply bursting with information 
they must get rid of. 

Salads from “garden sass,” I 
learned, are just about essential as 
any well regulated household. 
First, those dusty vegetables we 
have been hoeing and weeding 
since time began contain the neces- 
sary mineral salts which help to 


garnish, but it 
makes an effective background 
when lettuce is gone. 

The purple of plums, the yellow 
of carrots, the green of cucumbers, 
the reds of beets and tomatoes can 
all be used to make salads of defi- 
nite and striking colors. 


Colors in Salads Are Very 
Essential 


We are all so familiar with the 
cucumber, tomato and lettuce com- 
bination, that we more than half 
forget that one reason for its 
popularity may lie in the vivid 
contrasts in its coloring. 

There is just one thing worse 
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than a colorless drab salad. That 
is a wilted, droopy one. 

All of the green things that go 
into or under a salad must be per- 
fectly clean, cold, and well drained 
to be appetizing. 

I wash my lettuce and put it in 
the refrigerator in a little bag 
made of a piece of a flour sack. 
Before I had a refrigerator I used 
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to let it stand in cool, fresh water, 
and then drv it with a towel before 
I served it. 

Now I find that many salads can 
be put together, piled on their little 
cups of lettuce leaves and set away 
in the refrigerator for some time 
before the meal. They come out 
crisp and cold enough to put en- 
thusiasm into the most listless 
dinner. 





The Younger Generation 


of Frying Pans 


£ b= latest generation of fry- 
ing pans demands an electric 
cord rather than a cook stove to 
furnish the heat. I saw the one 
in the picture at a friend’s last 
summer. 

It is a long handled dish that 
looks at first as though it had 
three legs. It really hasn’t any 
legs at all, but it sits on a solid 
wire rack, high enough to keep 
the heat of the pan from spoiling 
the finish of a table or threaten- 
ing a cloth. 

The pan is made of two layers 
of sheet steel with an electrical 
heating element between them. 
The heat comes from the cur- 
rent that passes over the wires 
in the handle. 


Excellent for Broiling 


It works from any convenience 
outlet on the lighting circuit. Of 
course the wiring that is designed 
for lights does not carry as much 
current as that which supplies a 
range or hot plate. 

“It just means that I can’t build 
as big a fire under it as I could 
under the plates of a range that 
was regularly wired for heat,” my 
friend says. “But I know it will 
warm up potatoes or vegetables, 
and fry eggs. It will fry meat, 
too. And I can use it for excel- 
lent broiling if I do not put in 
too much at a time, nor demand 
too much speed. I am willing to 
do quite a lot of planning to avoid 
heating up the kitchen for every 
meal during July and August. It 





This New Frying Pan Operates 
Right on the Breakfast Table. 


all depends upon learning just 
what it will do and taking ad- 
vantage of that rather than ex- 
pecting it to do the impossible.” 

“How about bacon and eggs for 
breakfast?” I inquired. 

“It will do them beautifully. 
I like it for omelets and pancakes, 
too. It is handy because we can 
use it anywhere we have a con- 
venience outlet. Sometimes we 
have supper out on the porch, and 
I plug it in out there. I often 
make an omelet right at the table 
and dish it up piping hot.” 

The pan has to be washed 
rather carefully because it cannot 
be dipped in water. But aside 
from that it requires only the 
ordinary care given any steel 
utensil. 








OU can’t thrust food into 

your refrigerator helter skel- 
ter and get the most out of your 
refrigeration. 

There is a difference of any- 
where from 4° to 10° in the 
temperature of different parts of 
the box. So the placing of differ- 
ent foods always in the same 
places is not a mere whim for 
orderly arrangement. It is an in- 
telligent use of our knowledge of 
foods and of refrigerators. 

The most delicate foods, milk, 
butter, meat broths, cereals and 
custards, belong in the coldest 
spot. That is directly under the 
cooling unit. The milk and but- 
ter absorb ordors more readily 
than most foods, and so it is 
doubly necessary to have them 
here where the air that strikes 
them is fresh and free from the 
odors of the rest of the food. 

If the cooling unit is at one side 
of the box, the coldest place is on 
the bottom directly under it. 
The next coldest place is on the 
other side. Here we put the un- 
cooked meats, and on the shelf 
above, the cooked meats, berries, 
fruits 


eggs and vegetables, or 
that have no decided odors. 

But if the cooling tank is 
across the top, these positions 


vary. The spot directly beneath 
it is still the coolest, but it is on 
the top shelf this time. As the 
cold air passes over it to the next 
shelf, and then to the one below 
that, it keeps taking up a little 
more heat all of the time. It is 
the bottom of this box that holds 
the cooked meat and the eggs and 
vegetables. 


Cooling by Air Circulation 


The cooling of the foods in the 
box depends upon the constant 
circulation of cold air. It flows 
down from the cooling unit and 
back towards it again. Knowing 
how these air currents move helps 
you to place your food so that the 
odors of oranges or cabbage will 
not taint the milk or butter. 

The air passing over the food 
takes up odors with the moisture 
and drops both of them on the 
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Placing Food in the Refrigerator 








cold surface of the cooling tank. 
If you put the foods with strong 
odors on the top shelf of the box 
with a cooling tank at the side, the 
air will pass over them last before 
it strikes the cooling unit, and 
they won’t hurt anything else in 
the box. 

When the tank is in the top, 
the warm air is going up both 
sides, so your strong smelling 
foods should be placed near the 
side walls where the air is moving 
rapidly toward the cooling unit. 

Because this constant circula- 
tion of cold air cools the food, it 
is important not to place the 
dishes so close to each other that 
they shut off the circulation. If 
you will have enough space for 
the air to pass around them 
freely, you will keep your food 
cold and fresh. 





Investments and Profits 
(Continued from page 19) 


linois) our family was small 
and Mrs. Irwin managed well 
enough. Now with eight in the 
home, and no hired help except 
our electrical servants, what in 
the world she would or wouldn’t 
do without her washer, electric 
iron, Westinghouse sewing ma- 
chine, electric range, vacuum 
sweeper, Wesix air and water 
heaters and last but not least, her 
dear curling iron, I do not know. 
Roughly all this equipment, in- 
cluding installation, cost $570.00. 
In the dairy we installed about 
two years ago an electric dairy 
equipment sterilizer which sup- 
plemented an old coal oil unit, 
very much to the comfort and 
convenience of its owner. 

The total costs have naturally 
increased with the increased use 
of electricity on our farm. 
Lights and ironing now average 
$3.50 a month. The energy cost 
to operate all the other electrical 
equipment, which includes range, 
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water and air heaters, pumps, 
sterilizer, etc., averages about 
$20.00 per month. This wili 
probably seem to be a large 
amount of electricity to those 
people who are not yet electri- 
fied, but with an increased use of 
electricity other costs have de- 
creased. Electricity is more 
than paying its way in lowering 
my production costs and in 
bringing to us the comforts and 
conveniences of the city. 

With a total cash outlay of $1,- 
125 (the price of a moderately 
priced automobile) for all my 
equipment there has been very 
little expense for general upkeep, 
perhaps $25 would cover this 
item over a period of six years. 

I am now building a new milk- 
ing barn and milk house which 
will accommodate twelve cows 
and which will be modern in 
every detail. It will be com- 
pletely electrified. In addition 
to the usual barn lights, milking 
machine, electric sterilizer and 
pumps we will install a dairy 
refrigerating machine. By 
enabling us to sell a better grade 
of milk it should prove to be a 
very wise investment. 

Were we asked to name the 
electrical service we appreciate 
most the family’s vote would go 
for lights, yet the children’s 
mother says, washing machine, 
and their daddy, the electric 
dairy equipment sterilizer. 

With electricity in general use 
on the farm there is good reason 
for the average family to be 
happy and contented. 


Home Water Heater 
(Continued from page 18) 


milking equipment. Recently they 
installed an electric water heater 
and she tells me that her work 
is cut almost in half. The 
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farmer’s wife has always enough 
work waiting to be done that she 
welcomes any saving of minutes 
or strength and she, with her 
multitude of duties, is entitled to 
all the labor. saving devices that 
can be purchased for her. 
Truly the joys of an electric 
water heater are a thousand and 
one. Everyone with electricity 
should be enjoying them. 


Here’s What Every Farm 
Boy Likes 
The well equipped farm work 


shop is the busiest place around the 
electrified farm. « Electric lights 
make night work convenient and 
attractive. A forge with motor 
driven blower, an anvil, a motor 
drill press and a complete assort- 
ment of tools gives the modern 





A Corner in a Modern Electrified 
Work Shop. 


farmer about all the equipment he 
needs to make emergency repairs. 
And in the picture herewith you 
see one of the newer appliances in 
use—the electric soldering iron. It 
comes in mighty handy for repair- 
ing such equipment as spray appa- 
ratus, tanks, metal bins and house- 
hold utensils. Farm boys like the 
electrified work shop, and how 
could it be otherwise when the 
place is made so attractive with 
brilliant lights, power operated ap- 
pliances, and about everything in- 
ventive boys could wish for. 
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Electric Cold Storage A Success 
on New York Farm 


A FTER four years of oper- 
ation the electric equip- 
ment of the Prospect Hill 
Farms at Milton, Ulster County, 
has been voted a great success. 
Prospect Hill, the property of 
J. R. Clark & Son, is a 100 acre 
fruit farm that has been owned 
and operated by the Clark fam- 
ily for 110 years. One-half 
mile of power lines on this farm 


supply electricity to storage 
plant, residence and _ tenant 
houses. 


Since 1923 a 3500 barrel cold 
storage plant entirely equipped 
with electricity has been the fea- 
ture of this fruit farm. For a 
six months storage period the 
cost per barrel amounts to but 
ten cents. A 10 hp. motor with 
automatic control is used for the 
compressor. 

Apples, pears and cherries are 
kept in the storage house. For 
the past thirty years fancy fruit 
has been exported to one firm in 
Scotland. The produce is 
packed in barrels and bushel 
baskets and the extra fancy 
stock in attractive paper cartons. 
Fancy McIntosh apples are 
Prospect Hill Farm’s specialty 
and have gained a wide reputa- 
tion in fruit circles. The New 
York supply is shipped directly 
to the city by motor trucks. 

Besides this cold storage 
plant much other farm work is 
electrically accomplished with 
an estimated saving of 50% in 


labor. Illumination, a fruit 
grader, %4 hp. motor, an emery 
wheel, tool worker, water 
system, washer, vacuum cleaner, 
charger for auto and radio bat- 
teries, and numerous small ap- 
pliances in the home are all 
electrical. 


Little Motor Does Its 
Work 


Quite a tiny motor for the size 
of the machine it is operating, you 
might say. But the fanning mill § 
does not require as great an amount 
of power as one might think it 
does especially after operating it 
for several hours straight. 

_ The fanning mill, which this 
little motor is driving, is used for 
cleaning barley which you see on 





One-quarter h.p. Motor Driving 
Fanning Mill on Gellke Farm 


the floor in the foreground. But 
when the fanning is done, the mo- 
tor does not rest for it is then 
moved to other tasks. It runs the 
washing machine, and other house- 
hold and farm appliances, proving 
itself an uncomplaining and worthy 
little workman. This picture was 
taken on the Decator Gellke farm- 
near Palmyra, N. Y. The motor 
is a % hp. machine. 
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Laundry Irons for Farms 
By FRANK J. ZINK 


Field Engineer, lowa 
State College 


The electric iron is one of 
the most appreciated and enjoyed 
of the electric appliances, ranking 
second only in the preference of 
the farm family to lighting of 
homes and _ buildings. me 
economical in operation, using 
only from 3 to 6 kilowatt hours 
per month per average family and 
average size of ironings, accord- 
ing to the records obtained by the 
Iowa Project on Rural Electrifica- 
tion under the direction of the 
Iowa State College. In addition 
a. reliable iron will last many 
years. 

However, as evidenced recently 
by a question in the “Questions 
and Answers,” column of this 
magazine, there are some people 
who hesitate to buy an electric 
iron because of the fire hazard. 
The cause of fire from an ordinary 
iron was ably discussed but no 
mention was made of prevention 
of the possibility of fire by the use 
of an automatic iron. 

Every prospective buyer of an 
iron should, before buying, first 
look over the Automatics and pur- 
chase this type if possible. This 
type of iron is very good insur- 
ance against a possible’ fire as it 
automatically | disconnects the 
supply of current when it becomes 
hot. The automatic device is re- 
liable and turns off the current be- 
fore there is any danger of fire. 

The automatic is similar in de- 
sign to any non-automatic iron on 
the market. The cost is only a 
little more than that of a reliable 
non-automatic iron of good qual- 
ity. . 

Besides the automatic protection 
from fire if the iron is allowed to 
stand with the current on, the 
automatic control facilitates the 
work of the operator. The tem- 
perature of the iron regulates it- 
self, never becoming too hot or too 
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cold for efficient work. With the 
ordinary iron the operator has 
continually to connect and discon- 
nect the attachment plug and cord 
for controlling the heat. This 
causes strain on the ironing cord 
due to pulling out the attachment 
plugs. There is also much destruc- 
tion of the contact points by break- 
ing the current supply at the plugs. 
The contact points of the auto- 
matic device are built to withstand 
this action and will last much 
longer, and with the automatic 
control the wear on the cord by 
frequently detaching the plugs is 
eliminated. 


Not a Big Task, But 
Who Likes It? 


Turning the ice cream freezer by 
hand is usually not more than a 
twenty-minute job, but if you like 
ice cream often it is entirely too 
long. But if you have electricity 
available the task almost vanishes. 
Here you see a small motor oper- 








Quarter h.p. Motor Driving Ice 
Cream Freezer 


ating an ice cream freezer, doing 
the job better than can be done 
by hand and requiring only a cas- 
ual supervision rather than elbow 
grease. And best of all this little 
motor can be moved from job to 
job, to pump water, operate wash- 
ing machine, operate fanning mill, 
and other none-too-much enjoyed 
jobs. 
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That 


Mr. Rooster to Mrs. Cow: 
smart aleck Drake doesn't need to 


“high-hat” us. I’ve heard that the 
circumstances of his early life were 
really “shocking.” They tell me his 
mother was one of those electric 
incubators and had to be “switched” 
before she'd pay any attention to 
him! 


The Difference 


Judge Charles Robert, of an IlIlin- 
ois township, was likewise cashier 
of his home bank. A farmer pre- 
sented a check one day for payment. 
He was a stranger to the judge. 
His evidence of identification was 
not sufficient to the cashier. 

“Why, judge,” said the farmer, 
“T’ve known you to sentence men to 
be hanged on no better evidence 
than this!” 

“Very likely,” replied the judge. 
“But when it comes to letting go 
of cold cash we have to be mighty 
careful.” 


Encouraging 


Charles Lindsey, a _ pioneer 
farmer in the west, died recently. 
His widow, advanced in age, and in 
a declining state of health went, by 
advice of the family physician, to 
take lodgings in town. She agreed 
for a suite of rooms, and coming 


down stairs observed that the 
balustrades were much out of 
repair. 

“These,” said the lady, “must be 


mended, before I can think of com- 
ing to live here.” 

no, madam,” replied the 
landlady, “that would. answer no 
purpose, as the undertaker’s men 
in bringing down the coffins would 
break them again immediately.” 





Appropriately Named 


A midwest farming community 
had purchased a new fire engine 
which was to be placed in the sta- 
tion of a nearby town. The chief 
of the fire department, after gather- 
ing the committee and the members 
of the department together, sug- 
gested that an appropriate motto be 
placed over the doorway of the sec- 
tion of station housing the new 
machine. The thing was debated 
at some length and several sugges- 
tions were made. Finally one man 
rose up and said: 

“IT move the following motto”: 
“May this fire engine be like all the 
old maids in our village—always 
ready, but never called for.” 


Worth It 


Two women sat one day talking 
at a community meeting. The first 
woman had three beautiful children, 
the other was childless. The child- 
less woman, gazing wistfully out 
over the fields, said: 

“I’d give ten years of my life 


to have three such children as 
yours.” 
“Well, three children cost about 


that, the other woman answered 
gravely.” 

















while 
guess 


Hiram: Well, 
a ah re percolatin’ 


Mirandy, 
the java, 
‘ll run down an’ have that battery 
charged. 


Mirandy: Land sakes, Hiram! 
Don't go puttin’ any more on our 
bill down at the garage! | always 
told you it’s better to pay cash for 
everything. 
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Separating and Churning 
No Bother to Him 


James Knickerbocker is a pros- 
perous farmer operating a_ well 
managed farm near Phelps, N. Y. 
He believes in saving money on 
labor, and electricity lightens the 
tasks of separating and churning. 
He uses the McCormick-Deering 
separator and a barrel type churn. 
He says his new separator skims 








cleaner. Butter making, too, shows 
better results with the motor oper- 
ated churn for churning can be 
done at the most desirable time and 
without taking a man from other 
useful employment. 


A Home Made Churn 


“I don’t like to have my wife 
bother to sit down and shake 
hands with the churn for half an 
hour or more every few days!” 
exclaimed Mr. Floyd Little of 
Varna, New York, so he pro- 
ceeded to build the rig shown in 
the picture. 


A one-eighth horse power mo- 
tor was used to drive an old 
emery wheel gearset, and it in 
turn was connected to the churn 
shaft with a short piece of belt- 
ing. By this means, sufficient speed 
reduction was secured to give the 
churn a speed of about eighty 
revolutions per minute. The bar- 
rel has a capacity of about two 
gallons when filled for churning. 

“Tt works fine!” declares Mrs. 
Little. “Now I can be doing 
something else while it is running. 
Of course, I must stop it two or 
three times to let the gases escape. 
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Now I can make several pounds 
of butter with very little exertion 





on my part. I believe in letting 
electricity do the work.” 


His Alarm Worked 


Hugh Brueker, a Tuscola county 
farmer, believes a/ burglar alarm 
connected to thé chicken coop is a 
profitable investment. 

On the night of January first he 
was awakened. by the alarm bell 
ringing in his bedroom. As it was 
connected with the door and win- 
dows of his chicken coop he knew 
someone was trying to gain entrance 
so he quietly arose and reached for 
his loaded shot gun which he kept 
nearby. Then he turned on the 
lights in the coop, which were con- 
nected with his house lighting sys- 
tem. As the light flooded the coop 
two startled thieves ran out and 
headed for a truck parked a short 
distance away. In order to in- 
creases their speed, if such a thing 
was possible, Mr. Brueker fired a 
shot into the air. The shot accom- 
plished its purpose and the thieves 
tumbled into their truck which they 
got in motion and headed away 
from there in record time. 

As Mr. Brueker keeps more than 
150 chickens he probably would 
have lost over a hundred dollars 
that night if it had not been for 
his burglar alarm. And the alarm 
cost him only a few dollars, plus 
the time it took him to install it.— 
The Michigan Business Farmer. 
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What Title for 


the Cover? 


ELECTRICITY ON 
THE FARM offers a 
$25.00 cash prize for 
the best title for the 
picture shown on the 
cover of this issue 
(July). 

RULES OF 
CONTEST 


1. Contest closes Au- 
gust 5. 

2. Contestant must be a 
farmer or a member of his 
family living on the farm. 

3. More than one title 
may be submitted. 

4. In case of a tie, each 
winning contestant will re- 
ceive $25.00. 

5. Print plainly your 
mame and address, and 
send your suggestion to 
Title Editor, ELECTRIC- 
ITY ON THE FARM, 
225 West 34th Street, New 
York, N. 

6. The winner for July 
will be announced 
in ELECTRICITY ON 
THE FARM for Septem- 
ber. 


The Editor will, be pleased to 
receive from any readers submit- 
ting titles a brief outline of the 
use made of electric current on 
their farms. This is not a requi- 
site part of the contest, and the 
titles may be sent in without 
data on farm uses of electric 
current if desired. 





























Here’s the Winning Title 
for May 
Just a Washin’ and a 
ishin’ 
Submitted by A. F. Gould, 


Springfield Dairy, P. O. 
Plainfield, N. J. 











OT only was the number of 
titles submitted for the 
cover of our May issue 
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much greater than that for any 
preceding cover, but so many very 
excellent titles were sent in by 
readers that it was a particularly 
hard task to make a just selection. 

For example, note the following 
which were among those deserving 
special commendation: 


ey Instead of Kill a Woman,’ 
sent in . Warden of teen 
Mich.; “ Why Girls Leave Home,” sent 
in by several of our readers; ‘ ‘The Last 
Time Over-board,” A. Fletcher of 
R. R. 6, Appleton, Wis.; “The Electric 
Washer Changes Wash-day into Wash- 
hour,” Miss F. L. Brown, R. D, 1, 
Walden, N. Y.; “Is Monday Blue? It’s 
Up to You,” Mrs. J. M. Churchill, 
R. R. 1, Canastota, N. Y.; “A Little 
Spark a Little —_ Will Place Her at 
the Other Tub,’’ Mrs. E. Monroe, R. R. 
1, Peoria, IL; “The Slave Electricity 
Alone Can Free,” by Mildred McLeod, 
R. 2, Beaverton, Ore.; “Electric 
Washer Turns Frowns Into Smiles,” 
Mrs. C. Koehler, R. R. 1, W. Bloom- 
field, Wis.; “Wash Day Ease vs. Elbow 
Grease,’”’ Mrs. E. Scherer, R. R. 4, 
Watertown, Wis.; “‘What’s the Use of 
Frowning When You Could Just as 
Easy Smile?” Mrs. E. Hostetter, 
Denbigh, Va.; “Faces Lifted by Electric 
Washers,” Mrs. E. J. Henderson, 
Austinburg, Ohio; “A(r)rest Work 
with an Electric Washer,’’ Mrs. Menzo 
Lloyd, Weston, Pa.; “It Works! Why 
You?” Mrs. F. W. Willis, R. D. 2, 
Paris, Ky.; “Electricity Takes ‘You’ 
Out of Tub,” Miss E. H. Fish, Man- 
chester, N. Y.; “Killing Herself for 
Arthur Lamens, 
“Electricity Takes the 
R. W. Jen- 


Three Cents an Hour,” 
Appleton, Wis. ; 
Rub out of Scrub,” Mrs. 
De Soto, lowa. 


nings, 





















Just a Washin’ and a Wishin’ 
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very 
by e * 
iy || Pump Your Water by Electricity 
ion, 
‘ing Here is the little direct 
ing connected gear driven 
suction plant which has 
on.” been brought out to meet 
rod the demands for a low 
sent priced, high class water 
Last system. There is no belt 
r of to slip and thus lower the 
— efficiency of the system. 
Ng It is a neat, compact lit- 
It’s tle unit; has a deliver- 
hill, ing capacity of about 300 
~ gallons per hour and only 
es costs $58.00. In produc- 
icity ing a system at this low price we have not sacrificed qual- 
cod, ity for cheapness. 
ae We manufacture other sizes and styles of suction plants, 
ani deep well working heads, water softeners, septic tanks, 
bow drinking cups for stock, etc. Prices on water equipment, 
‘ $58.00 and up. Write us about your requirements and for 
4 literature, without obligation. 
an MILWAUKEE AIR POWER PUMP CO. 
ae 6 Keefe Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Vhy 
ou! Papec Fills 40 Foot Silo 
for with Sh. p. Motor 


Many users have taken the high cost out of silo filling by 
connecting electric power with the smooth-running non- 
clog PAPEC. Send for bulletin “Ensilage Cutters and 
Single-Phase Motors,” also new 3-color PAPEC catalog. 
Read how Mr. Schwinghamer filled 40’ silo with 5 h.p. 
motor. “Silo filling was a joy Ask also for literature on 
this year,” he says. Send for Papec Hay Chopping ma- 


i . chines or Pa Hammer 
Cataiog and Bulletin Today. Type Feed Grinders. 


PAPEC ; eee“ CO. pept.E 
. Shortsville, N.Y. 


Jen- 
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Gity Water 


ey oa matter 
where you live 





UNNING water under 

pressure makes the home 
more comfortable and the 
farm more productive. These 
advantages alone fully jus- 
tify farm electrification. A 
DAYTON Water System 
will provide abundant fresh 
running water in kitchen, 
laundry and bath—water for 
stock, for sprinkling lawn 
and garden, and for fire pro- 
tection. The system is auto- 
matic and operates at slight 
cost on current drawn from 
your rural power line. 
Whatever the soprce of your 
water supply and however great 
or small your requirements are, 
there is a DAYTON System 
that will give you economical, 
trouble-free service Write today 
for descriptive literature and com- 
plete information. 


The Dayton Pump & Mfg. 
Company 
Ohio, U. S. A 
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The following deserve Honor- 
able Mention for titles submitted: 
ALA.: Mrs. T. Coleman, Riverside. 


ARK.: Mr. C. Bennett, Caryisle ; Mr. 
Williamson, Bemtienes Mrs. G. Banks, 
Stuttgart; Mrs. R. Diekhoff, Stuttgart 

CALIF.: Mrs. M. Lowe, Standish. 


COLO.: Miss D. Wieke, Hotchkiss; Mr. 
M. Parrish, Montrose; Mr. E. Schuyler, 
Montrose; Mrs. L. Bailey, Olathe. 

CONN.: Mrs. W. Daniels, Niantic: Mr. 
H. Gorton, Waterford; Mrs. L. Gorton, 
Waterford. 

FLA.: Miss W. Dean, Brooksville: Miss 
M. Baker, Clearwater; Mrs. W. Stokes, Cole- 
man; Mr. LL. Brown, MclIntoch; Mrs. € 
Teston, Oklawaha; Mrs. J. Gates, Pensacola : 
Mr. M. Anthony, ddick. 


IDAHO: Miss M. Stubblefield, Caldwell; 
Mrs. D. Stubblefield, Caldwell; Mrs. E. Van 
Dyke, Caldwell; Mrs. C. Carder, Filer; Miss 
V. Clifton, Filer; Mrs. E. J. Diehl, Filer; 


Miss A. Patton, Kimberly; Mr. 8S. Keal, 
Paris; Miss M. Prescott, Wendell. 

ILL.: Mrs. W. Kingdon, Brimfield; Mrs. 
F. Wasman, Downs; Mrs. N. Leahan, 
Farmersville ; Hummel, Lewistown; 
Mr. F. Albers, Peoria; Mrs. E. Monroe, 
Se ee: Miss L, 


Mrs. P. 
Ponsor, Roscoe; 


agg Roanoke; ; _Mrs. 


enn. 
Clapp, Marysville. 

Mrs. P. Hansen, Alta; Mrs. R, 
Jennings, De Sote; Miss J. Bellon, Fairfax; 
Miss G. Kelly, Fairfax; Mrs. V. Byers, 


Lake Park; Miss F. Balster, Monticello; 
Mrs. I. Kolsto, Newhall; Miss W, Claerbant, 
Perkins; Miss A. Boddicker, Watkins; Miss 

oddicker, Watkins; Miss H. Schmidt, 


Watkins; Miss a Schmidt, Watkins; Mrs, 
Jack Smith, Watk 

KY.: Mr. F. Woosley, Sonia: Miss P, 
Hendley, Farmington ; L. Hendley, 
Farmington; Mr. J. Moore, "Georgetown ; Mrs, 


W. Frank, Hardingburg; Mrs. 0. Montgom- 
ery, Irvine; Miss S. Barker, a gg Mrs. 
R. Brumfield, Lexington; Miss McCartl, 


Lexingtoi rs. S. W. Willis, Paris: Mrs, 
O. Hall, Russellville. 
LA. Vv. Kidd, Choudrant; Mrs. M. 


A. 8S 
Kidd, Choudrant; Mrs. M. De Priest, Col- 
linston; Mr. J. Freeman, Collinston; Mrs. 
pA Sivley, Jr., Collinston; Mrs. C. Braswell, 
Sibley. 


ME.: Mrs. G Hayes, Auburn; Mr. A. 
Walker, Auburn; Mrs. A. Walker, Auburn; 
Mrs. H. Boyden, Brunswick; Miss V. Mer- 


rill, Dover-Foxcroft; Mrs.. M. Sanborn, 
Greene; Mrs. W. Charles, Hallowell; Mrs. A 
Lord, Harrison; Mrs. Dingiey, ‘Lewiston; 





Mrs. E. Curtis, Paris; Mr. R. Bartlell, Rock- 
land; Mrs. J. Dionne, Skowhegan; Mrs. M. 
Malbon, Skowhegan; Mrs. C. Whittemore, 
Skowhegan; Mr. A. Nelson, Thomaston; 
Mrs. B. Shibles, Thorndike; Mrs. Wm. A. 


Dolloff, a... 
$ A. llininger, Oakland; Mrs. 
G. Bowman, Westinster. 
ASS.: Miss A. Harris, Ashland; Miss 
y Hubbardston : Miss E. Gale, 
Petersham; Mr. J. Martin, Sharon; Miss M. 
Walker, S. Sudbury; Mrs. C. Walker, So. 


MICH.: Miss H. Rutz, Albion; Mr. P. 
‘088 rs % Dickson, Ann 
Arbor; Mr. A. Downer, Ann Arbor; Mrs. Wm 
Frey, r; Mr. H. Gallaway, Ann 


R. Spooncer, Ann Arbor; Mrs. G. 
Ann Arbor; Mr. M. Hodgdon, Birmingham; 
Mr. H. Schneider, Chelsea; Mrs. R. “hi 
taker, Mes yy Miss H. Lewis, Deerfield; 
Mrs. Lewis, Deerfield; Mrs. A. Perrin, 
We Rapids; Miss H. Van Laar, Grand 
Rapids; Mrs. O. Sawtell, Imlay City; Mr. L. 
Northouse, gy — R. Lox, Lenox; 
Johnson, Ilford; Miss M. Towler, 

ye Towler, Milford; Mrs. W. 
oe Monroe; Mrs. F. Hessiter, Orion; Mr. 


. Warden, Rushton; A. Wiedman, 
Saline; Mrs. _ D. Harned, 5 ockibeides Mrs. 
F. Smith, Union City; M. Aikens, 
Washington; Mrs. P. lover, "Ypsilanti ; Miss 

<amps, Zeeland. 
NN.: Miss A. Schwinghamer, Albany; 
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Mrs. H. Frahs, Askov; Miss F. 

Askov; Miss M. Berglund, Center ciiy his Mrs. 
A. Koshere, Chisholm; Mrs. F. Laurich, 
Chisholm; Miss I. Steffi, Clements; Mrs. E. 
Peters, Grasston; Miss "A. Meier,’ Holding- 
ford; Miss 1. Westburg, Hopkins; Miss L. 
Wightman, Hutchinson; Mr. H. Nylund, 
Iron; Miss V. Nygren, Lindstrom; Mrs. G. 
Pretzer, Millville; Mrs. J. Wilson, Moorhead; 
Miss M. Knauss, Morristown; Mrs. L. Ginter, 
Owatonna; Mrs. H. Mollenhauer, Owatonna; 
Miss C. Peterson, Renville; Mr. C. Baukol, 
Starbuck; Mr. C. Olson, Taylors Falls; Mrs. 
I. Pearson, Taylors Falls; Miss C. Buzzell, 
Tracy; Mrs. F. Van Ordall, Waseca. 

MO.: Mrs. H. Kopadt, Creve Coeur; Mrs. 
JZ. Harlan, Prairie Hill; Mrs. C. Elmore, 
Salisbury; Miss V. Lane, Wright City. 

MONT.: Mrs. B. Haskins, Chinook; Mrs. 
M. Hansen, Polson. 

NEBR.: Miss H. McClure, Glenvil; Mrs. 
J. Bader, Scribner; Miss M. Schweppe, 
oem. 

NEV.: Mrs. C. Perry, Yerington. 

N HL: Mr. D. Harmon, Madison, 

N. J.: Mrs. G. Wyckoff, Belle Mead; 
Miss M. Fitzgerald, Beverly; Mrs. J. Mara, 
Clinton; Mr. H. Fravel, Cranbury; Mr. A. 
F. Gould, Piainfield; Mr. J. Powelson, Pluck- 
amin; Mr. A. Powelson, Somerville. 

N. Y.: Miss L. Van Eps, Altamont; Mr. 
W. Van Eps, Altamont; Mrs. J. McClumpha, 
Amsterdam; Mrs. G. Young, Amsterdam; 
Miss R. MacCausey, Ashokan; Miss_ E. 
Ganey, Auburn; Mrs. E._ Drick, 74 
Sta.; Mrs. H. Seaman, Bullville; Mrs. 
Churchill, Canastota; Miss V. Worden, 
Canastota; Miss B. Talman, Cattaraugus; 
Miss J, Fortenbery, Clay; Mrs. H. Converse, 
Clifton Springs; Mrs. A. R. Hickok, a 
Springs; Miss J. Jones, Clinton; Mrs. 
Wattenhe, Clinton; Miss R. Williams, clin: 
ton; Mr. C. Skeele, Clockville 
Vischer, Cohoes; Mrs, L. McDowell, “Cold. 
water; Mrs. L. G. Russell, Colliersville; Miss 
F. Jackson, Cooperstown; Mr. C. Dye, East 
Rochester; Miss G. Kennedy, East Rochester; 
Mrs. Arthur Davis, E. Syracuse; Mr. E. 
George, E. Syracuse; Mrs. F. Reichert, East 
Syracuse; Mr. E. a _Ellenburg 
Center; Mrs. F. Gromes, Elmira; Mr. E. 
i Dillenback, Fort 
Plain; Mrs. H, Antus, Freehold; Miss H. 
Story, Freehold; i riffin, Geneva; 
Miss A. Carlson, Greenwich; Mrs. H. Under- 
wood, Homer; Mrs. Wheeler, Homer; Mrs. 
F. Smith. Hunt; Mrs. J, Osborne, Ithaca; 
Mrs. A. Gifford, Johnsonville; Ts. . 
Eckeart, Krumville; Miss Rose Hinkley, 
Liverpool; Mr. 1. George, Lyons; Mrs. R. 
Fisher, Madrid; Miss E. Fish, Manchester; 
Mr. F. Tuttle, xy Mrs. W. Towler, 
Marlborough ; Mrs. C. Packard, ae 


J. Conroy om rs. R ehl 
Nedrow ; are. H. Humphreys, N. Hartford; 


Agostine, Oscawana; Mrs. 
Rome; Mrs. F. Cooper, Rossie; Mrs. J. 
Macfarlane, Salem Center; Mrs. E. Olsen, 
Saugerties; Mrs. E. Pekurney, Saugerties; 
rs. Wm. MeMichael, Scotis; Mrs. E. 
Coman, Scottsville; Miss N. Martin, Scotts- 
ville; Mr. G, Exo, Spencer; Mr. W. Mc- 
; M. 


onn 
ley; Mr. E. Davie, Stanley; Mrs. 

Davie, Stanley; Mr. A. Hail, Stanley; Mr. 

Siemasz, State Bridge; Mr. A. Davis, 

Utica; Mrs. E. Ames, Vernon; Miss S8. 
Brown, Walden; Mr. L. Parrish, Walden ; 
Mrs. ©. Chase, Wemeorilie; Miss ‘I. Chout- 
niere . Waterford ; Mrs. B. Devitt, Waterford; 
Mr Faulkner, ” Waterford: Mrs. 
Faulkner, Waterford; Miss H. Duerbaum, 
Webster; Mrs. G. Johngon, Webster; Mr. D. 
al Westerlo; Mrs. H., Day, 

eDste 

OHIO: Miss I. Jones, ives Bee. N. 
Breitenstine, Barberton: Mrs. @. Sheeta, 
Chardon; Mrs, F. Reynolds, Chesterland; Mr. 
, 3uehler, Conneaut; Mrs. C. Roberts, 
Huntsburg; Mr. H. Cook, Lebanon; Miss D. 
Barser, N. Lima; Miss H. May, Suffield; 
Miss R. Nemes, Tallmadge. 

OKLA.: Mrs. W. Estill, Carrier; Mr. H. 
Henderson, Stillwater. 

ORE.: Mrs. D. Yoder, Aurora; Miss M. 
MeLead, Beaverton; Mrs. R. Staten, Clack- 
amas; Miss D. Coleman, Hubbard; G. 
Dozier, Hubbard; Mrs. G. Johnson, Medi- 
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For the Farm 








With General 
Elect 


Agitator 
That has nothing to 


get out of order 


ONTINUOUS service is the 

big consideration in the pur- 
chase of a washing machine for 
the farm home. 

The first Thor Washers were 
built 21 years ago. Many of the 
original machines are still giv- 
ing dependable service. And 
over a million are in use. 

This latest Thor Washer has 
fewer parts than any other—no belts 
toslipand break—nothing toget out 
of order. It makes play of wash-day 
—does a tubful of clothes sparkling 
clean in 5 minutes. Andit’s built like 
a battleship—to last a lifetime. 


The New Thor Agitator isthe world’s 
lowest priced quality washing machine. - 
For descriptive matter about this and 
other faithful Thor products write to 


THE HURLEY MACHINE CO. 


22nd St. and 54th Avenue 
Dept. B Chicago, Ill. 











; Mrs, Conrad Falk, Salem; Mr. 
Salem; Mrs. E. | omy Union. 
H. McC Jr., 
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Chehalis; Mrs. F. Baker, Olympia; Mrs. w. 
Hundley, Port Blakely; Mrs. H. Jackson, 
Vv ; Miss C. Roth, Washougal. 





ville; Mr. W. Ziegler, Bethel ; Mrs. E. Hause- 
man, Boyertown; Mrs. C. Welsh, Boyertown ; 
Mr. H. Adams, Centerport; Miss E. Lacker, 
Centerville ; Mrs. E. De Prater, Centerville ; 
Miss B. Lehamn, Coudersport; Mrs. N. Bill- 
ings, Edinboro; Miss E. Gross, Fountain- 
ville; Mr. C. Thomforde, Kennett Square ; 
Mrs, Chas. Thomforde, Kennett Square; Miss 
N. Eberly, Lebanon; Mr. A. _ Ebersole, 
Lebanon; Mr. H. Matz, Lebanon; Mr. C. 
Lexington; Miss G. Hail, Lines- 

ville; Mrs. R. Page, North East; Miss M. 
Fretz, Ottsville; Mr. L. Fogelman, Richland ; 
Miss M. Sands, Scarlets Mill; Miss Peari 
Sproesser, Shoemakersville; Miss M. Chap-— 
man, Spring Creek; Mrs. C. Chapman, Spring 
Creek; Mr. H. Johnson, Spring Creek; Mrs. 
N. Johnson, Spring Creek; Mrs. H. Zahniser, 
Stoneboro; ‘Miss F. Mason, Warren; Mrs. A. 
Owens, Waterford; Mr. W. Drissel, Watts- 
burg; Mrs. M. Lloyd, Weston. 

S. £3 Lom Hunter, Prosperity. 

S. DA Mrs. H. Weeks, Centerviile, 

TENN.: Miss R. Campbell, Persia; Miss 
P. Roark, Persia. 

TEX.: Miss L. Miller, Asherton; Miss O. 

Sawyer, Dawson; Mrs. J. Putna: 
Miss V. Morrison, Itasaca; Mrs. J. Holmes, 
Josephine; Mr. C. Leuty, Justin; Mrs. W. 
Daugherty, Kleberg; Miss K. Slaughter, Mar- 
tindale; Mrs. G. Gage, Palestine. 

VA.: Mrs. E. Harrison, Ashland; Mr. L. 
Gatling, Jr., Battery Park; Mrs. V. Miller, 
Bridgeport; Mrs. O. Underwood, Chuckatuck ; 
Mrs. S. Hostetter, Denbigh; Mrs. J. Lay- 
man, Denbigh; Miss Mary Keller, Fishers 
Hill; Mr. H. Suter, Harrisonburgh ; Mrs. J. 
Shurin, Richmond; Miss_ E. vee derwood, 
Suffolk; Mr. A. Sheetz, Woodst 

i. 6 Mrs. L. L. Mounce, South Wood- 
ock. 

WASH.: Miss F. Brown, Brush Prairie; 
Miss A. Gumm, Bucoda; Mrs. A. _ Veath, 
Bucoda; Mrs. F. Hoyer, Castle Rock; Mrs. 
H. Mauermann, Centralia; Mrs. G. Reid. 

















ELECTRICALLY! 


STEWART-STOCKMAN ELEC. 
TRIC SHEARING MACHINE 
—powerful, smooth - running— 
quiet — gives years of lowest 
service. Uses any current 
from socket, or lighting plant. 
Quickly pays for itself. Can 
also be had for clipping! 
SHEEP ane. gear SHEAR. 
ING MADE E Power turned on 
or off with ‘ana in easy 
reach shearer on 15-ft. extension 
—= Stewart .No. 7 ball-bearing hand 
thousands. 


used 
ee and fa 
USE green AS HANGING OR 
PEDESTAL PE. Belt drive in- 
sures on hy quiet transmission. 
The heavy duty motor will run 
Separator, Churn, Washing Ma- 
chine, Pump, 
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W. VA.: Mrs. J. Richards, Oak” Hill. 

WIS.: Mr. A. Fleecher, Appleton; Mr. A, 
Lamers, Appleton; Mr. R.’ Stretke, Appleton ; 
Mrs. J. Weyenberg, Appleton; Miss L. '. 
Berlin; Mrs. N. Hostaker, Bloomer; Miss 


<lemp, prement ; nke, Granton; 
Miss L. Lohrenz, Hortonville ; Mrs. E. 
Wieseler, Hortonville; Miss E. Peters, Jef- 
ferson; Miss M. Winkler, Jefferson; Mr. L. 
Winkler, Jefferson; Mrs. A. Neis, Juneau; 
Mrs. A. Murphy, Kaukauna; Mrs. W. 
Parezak, Krakow; Mrs. I. Hams, Madison; 
Miss D. Krause, Naugart; Mrs. C. Briggs, 
Neenah; Mrs. L. Gibson, Neenah; Mrs. R. 
Moore, Oconomowoc; Miss E. Petersen, 
Oconomowoc; Miss M. Griffith, Pine River; 
Mr. D. Tracy, ee Miss T. Pierron, 
Random Lake; Miss G. msch, Reeseville; 
Mr. et zke, AF Mrs. E. Hahn, 
Reeseville; Miss E. Schaller, Reeseville; Mrs, 
J Shepperd, Seymour; Miss M. Dirkmann, 
Two Rivers; Miss R. Dirkmann, Two Rivers; 
Mr. E. Dirkmann, Two Rivers: Mrs. E. 
Scherer, Watertown: Miss V. Strauss, Water- 

Miss A. Wei pg Watertown; Mr. T. 
W. Johnson, Waupa Mrs. C. Koehler, W. 
ogee: Miss Lillian Zempel, W. Bloom- 
eid. 


A Home Made Bottle 
Washer 


The illustration herewith shows a 
home made bottle washer which is 
certainly a big improvement over 
the old hand method. A one-sixth 
h.p. motor is mounted alongside 
the tank in which the bottles are 
rinsed. The shaft of the motor is 
threaded to take a %-in. nut. To 
the bottle washing brush is attached 
a shank also threaded to take the 





same size nut. The nut is screwed 
on to the shank of the brush until 
it is flush with the end. The nut 
is then backed halfway off the 
brush shank and onto the motor 
shaft. The brush shank is finally 
given a twist to tighten up the 
joint and the machine is ready to 
operate. It is necessary, however, 
to have the thread so cut that the 
normal direction of rotation of the 
motor would tend to tighten it up 
rather than unscrew it. 
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New York Farmers Tell 
How They Use 
Electricity 


A questionnaire to New York 
state farmers was sent out by the 
State Agricultural College at Ith- 
aca. The questions concerned the 
use to which electricity was being 
put on the farm and the equipment 
in which farmers were most inter- 
ested. 1,600 answers were received 
and in general they indicated that 
all the advantages of electricity on 
the farm were not entirely under- 
stood. 

The general uses are lighting, 
pumping water, washing, ironing, 
milking, and operating small house- 
hold appliances. To be sure, there 
are other uses reported depending 
on the type of farm but these are 
not common. Among them are feed 
grinding, grain cleaning, corn shell- 
ing, hay baling, silo filling, wood 
sawing and animal clipping. 

In answer to the questionnaire 
as to the equipment in which the 
farmer is interested the following 
was obtained: Poultrymen are in- 
terested in lighting the hen houses 
to increase egg production in the 
fall and winter months, incubators, 
brooders and egg candling. 

Dairymen are interested in milk 
cooling and those that bottle their 
milk are interested in capping and 
filling machines. Bottle washers 
were also inquired about and but- 
ter churns for the private stock 
or for a small retail trade. 

Interest is indicated in tool 
grinders and battery chargers. 
There appears from the results of 
the questionnaires that there are a 
great many farmers who are not 
familiar with many of the uses to 
which electricity can be put. The 
full advantage of the service, both 
to the farmer in the saving of time 
and money, and to the electric com- 
pany in a greater use of their fa- 
cilities is not fully realized. The 
maximum economic use of current 
should be the aim of every farmer 
to the end that service may be ren- 
dered by the power company at the 
least possible cost and that the 
maximum benefits frem electricity 
may be obtained by the farmer. 
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The Only Milker 
Advertising Full Price 
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premium-pricei 
1 operate and clean. 
Many styles im sizes. 

Send for FREE Booklet No. 74 
Distributors Wanted. Fine Opportunity 
for merchants and farmers. 
= SHERMAN eS 

N. Desplaines St., Chi tH. 
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Bees Work Overtime 


A very interesting and somewhat 
amusing experience was enjoyed 
last spring by Mr. Borlase Mat- 
thews, a prominent Electrical 
Engineer in England. 

While sufficient data is not on 
hand to draw any conclusions, 
Mr. Matthews’ experiment may 
prove of interest to the readers 
of this miagazine. Here is the 
Associated Press story: 

The experiment was tried early in 
the spring. beam of light, he 
said, was thrown on the entrance 
of the hives from electric lamps. 
This had the same effect as a 
dinner gong in a boarding house 
and stirred the bees to action. 

The sleepy bees rubbed their eyes 
in anticipation and hurried out into 
the open to greet what they thought 
was the first real sunny day of 
spring. Stimulated by the electric 
rays which the bees thought came 
from Old Sol himself, the early bees 
scampered back into the hive to tell 
the queen bee and all the fellow 
bees that spring had come. 


Gave Them Feast. 
Matthews said his artificial sun 
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caused such a commotion that he 
could not bear the thought of de- 

ceiving the bees further, so he pre- 
pared a feast for them. Directly 
in front of the bees’ home a table 

was set and the lights kept burning. 
There were plates of nice golden 
syrup seasoned with salt and vine 

gar, plates of artificial pollen and 
other dishes with plenty of nice 
pure water. Bees are always very 
thirsty early in the spring. On the 
table also was a great vase of 
flowers, to provide the bees with 
an admixture of real pollen and to 
complete the illusion. 

In the end it was ascertained that 
the bees got out weeks earlier than 
they would have if they had waited 
for nature. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


FOR SALE—% hp., 110-volt Westinghouse 
alternating motors, $7.50; for direct current, 





$6.50. Brand new % hp. Westinghouse re- 
pulsion induction motors, $27.50. Automatic 
eight-day time switches, $7.50. Write us for 


prices on larger motors. Queen City Electric 





Co., Dept. 2, 1734 Grand Ave. Chicago, Il. 

BARGAINS—Motors, Machinery, Washing 
Machine Motors, $5.50; % hp., $15. 75; elec- 
tric Drills, $13.95; Electric Grinders, ‘$7.45; 
Generators, $16.95; Electric Vacuum (Cleaners, 
$8.95. g stock farm plant equipment. 
100 other bargains. Send for Bulletin 636. 
Acme T 3o., 627 W. Washington, Chi- 
cago, Il 
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GEHL BROS. MFG. CO., 449 So. Water, West Bend, Wis. 
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